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THE UNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE 


ESTERN Europe is now being urged to unite for the 

common defense of the petty states with which it is af- 

flicted. This is a confession of failure. At last some of the 
leaders of these principalities and kingdoms see the handwriting on 
the wall. Even Great Britain, once the strongest political organization 
of the universe, has so declined as to take the lead in thus saving itself 
from extermination. The unification of these powers is far from real- 
ization at the present time, however, and it may be that the proposal 
has come too late. If this movement had been launched in 1870 
when France was first overrun by Germany it might have developed 
in time to avoid disaster, but in those days the nations were too sel- 
fish and the great question was the balance of power in Europe. 

To arrive at the unity necessary these states still have much to 
achieve. The subordination of questions on which they have long 
differed will be their first difficult task. Southern Europe tends to 
be Catholic and monarchial, and Northern Europe Protestant 
and nominally “democratic,” but neither section cares very much 
about the principles taught by Jesus of Nazareth or the masses he 
came to redeem from their oppressors. Northern Europe is mainly 
Nordic and Southern Europe chiefly Latin; and each has a racial bias 
which cannot be easily removed by conferences and resolutions. Cer- 
tain states like Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and Italy, 
moreover, rule, as economic imperialists, large segments of territory 
in other parts of the world, whereas other European states have no 
such claims. Can these less powerful nations be made to function 
in a league which must safeguard the interests of the mighty at the 
expense of the weak? 

This situation arising from inequality may not early develop 
as a burning question as long as the nations of Western Europe can 
depend on the United States to finance their wars, but there is on 
this side of the Atlantic an increasing opposition of the rich to the 
imposition of high taxes for this purpose, and the masses are begin- 
ring to object to such an unsound foreign policy. This source of 
European revenue will gradually dry up. In the proportion as the 
rich people in the United States are reduced to lower levels by high 
taxes it will be necessary for the Federal Government.to assume the 
burden of education and human welfare once borne by the wealthy 
class; and, whether we will or not, we shall have less to devote to 
dollar diplomacy. 

Under the circumstances it is difficult to see how Europe can 
save itself from Russian dictatorship, which without war, is systemati- 
cally incorporating these states into the Soviet Union like one pluck- 


ing ripe fruit ready to fall from the tree. While Europe is thus en- 
(Continued on page 215) 
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ALICE VICTORIA WESTON AND HER FAMILY 


one of the most prominent 

women in Kentucky and one 
of the most useful in this country, 
died in Washington, D. C., among 
her relatives on April 8, 1948. 
She was buried in Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, where she spent the most 
useful years of her life as a teach- 
er and an influential citizen. 


: LICE VICTORIA WESTON, 


She belonged to a family with 
important achievements to its cred- 
it. Her parents were Henry 
Thomas and Clara E. (Henry) 
Thomas. Her father was born in 
Mississippi, the son of his master, 
one Magruder, who was a promi- 
nent planter in that state. The son, 
however, took as his family name 
his half brother’s given name and 
became known as Henry Thomas. 
At the age of fourteen Henry 
Thomas left Mississippi with Union 
soldiers at the close of the Civil 
War and settled in Buffalo, New 
York. There he married Clara 
Henry and moved later to Perry, 
New York. She was the oldest sis- 
ter of the late Judge Edward W. 
Henry who distinguished himself 
in Philadelphia. 


CLARA E. HENRY THOMAS 


By C. G. Woopson 


MRS. ALICE VICTORIA WESTON 


Alice Victoria Weston was born 
in Perry, New York, but when she 
was a little girl her parents moved 
to Washington, D. C., where she 
had the opportunity to study in 
the public schools. After complet- 
ing the work of the elementary 
schools she entered the Prepara- 
tory Department of Howard Uni- 
versity. On the completion of that 


WILLIAM JULIUS WESTON, SR. 


course she entered the School of 
Liberal Arts, but left in her junior 
year to marry William Julius Wes- 
ton, a native of Henderson, Ken- 
tucky. After finishing the high 
school course of Terre Haute, In- 
diana, he studied medicine at How- 
ard. She went with him to Ken- 
tucky where he practiced with 
much success at Hickman, Hender- 
son and finally at Paducah. He 
died in 1936. 

Alice Victoria Weston, however, 
did not stop her edutation. While 
maintaining a home into which 
came three children, she contrived 
to complete her college education 
at the Kentucky State College. She 
went next into the schoolroom and 
made herself one of the most effi- 
cient and influential teachers in 
the state of Kentucky. For twenty- 
four years she taught in the Lin- 
coln High School of Paducah. 
There she made such a record as 
to receive the highest praise of her 
coworkers and the educational au- 
thorities under whom she served. 
Appropriately did the Paducah 
schools close on the day of her in- 
terment in order that the many 
whom she had so faithfully served 
might join with the public in pay- 
ing her the last tribute of respect. 


HENRY CLAY THOMAS 





JUDGE EDWARD W. HENRY 


In serving, moreover, she was 
not restricted by any ties which 
confined her to a narrow circle. 
She was ready to lend a helping 
hand wherever duty called her. 
She was a religious worker and 
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NEGRO BOOK SECTION OF THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. MRS. ALICE 
V. WESTON, HISTORY TEACHER (LEFT), MISS MARJORIE M. HODGE 
(RIGHT), LIBRARIAN 


accomplished as much among the 
churches as she did in the schools. 


In her own chureh she served as 
superintendent 


of 


the 


Sunday 


BETA OMEGA CHAPTER OF THE ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY, COWORKERS OF MRS. ALICE V. WESTON IN 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
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MRS. CLARA ELIZABETH BUSH 


School, superintendent of the 
Youth Department, director of the 
Vacation Summer Bible School, 
and the guide for numerous activi- 
ties of young people. She gladly 
extended her efforts to other 
churches where they needed her 
services. She was especially help- 
ful in church festivals and fairs 
and thus brightened the day for 
many groups of Christian workers. 

Mrs. Weston was deeply inter- 
ested in the Kentucky State Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, and 
once served this body as president. 
She was likewise devoted to the 


WILLIAM JULIUS WESTON, JR. 


PERCIVAL CLINTON THOMAS WITH HIS MOTHER CLARA E. HENRY 
THOMAS (RIGHT), AND HIS SISTER DR. MARGUERITE THOMAS 
WILLIAMS (LEFT) 


work of the Kentucky Negro Edu- 
cational Association. She attend- 
ed regularly its annual sessions 
and warmly supported its measures 
projected for the progress of the 
Negro race. In all these efforts she 
manifested enthusiasm which in- 
spired others to a more faithful 
performance of their duty. Her 
greatest eloquence was in her deeds 
which made her life an example 
worthy of imitation by the youth 
of today. 


JOSEPHINE COLEMAN WESTON 


Mrs. Weston was especially in- 
spiring in the dissemination of in- 
formation about her race. She was 
devoted to the work of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. She subscribed to its 
magazines and took the lead in 
urging other citizens of Kentucky 
to support the effort. As a teacher 
she taught history as it has been 
influenced by the Negro. She was 
the first instructor in the state to 
offer a formal course in such his- 


MISS ALICE V. WESTON 
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tory in the schools of Kentucky. 
As long as she taught in the Lin- 
coln High School in Paducah she 
offered that course and students 
were required to take it. She in- 
sisted that no one has begun to 
educate himself until he has 
learned to know himself in relation 
to others and others in relation to 
himself; in other words, out of the 
Negro’s background he must get 
his inspiration to struggle and 
achieve or descend to the level of 
the frustrated and shipwrecked. 
Two of Mrs. Weston’s children 
survive her. Her older daughter, 
Mrs. Clara Elizabeth Bush, lives 
in Washington, D. C. She was 
educated at the Lincoln High 
School in Paducah and at the 
Western Kentucky Industrial 
School. She taught two years in 
Kentucky and then married Henry 
Bush of St. Louis. She is now the 
manager of one of the branch es- 
tablishments of the Kent Cleaners. 
Alice V. Weston, her younger 
daughter, was educated at the 
Lineoln High School in Paducah 
and at the Kentucky State College. 
She studied further at Howard. 
She taught four years in her na- 
tive state, and next worked for the 
United States Government in 
Washington four years. She is 
now conducting a dressmaking es- 
tablishment in this city where she 
has distinguished herself by her 


th ome Te ares 


DR. MARGUERITE T. WILLIAMS 


fine needle work in which her 


mother also excelled. 


Mrs. Weston’s only son William 
Julius Weston, Jr., was born in 
Henderson, Kentucky. He was 
educated in the same high school 
in Paducah, at Howard University 
and the Terrell Law School. He 
temporarily abandoned the study 
of law, married Josephine Cole- 
man, and entered upon service on 
the Washington Police Foree. He 
distinguished himself as an effi- 
cient and loyal guardian of the 
peace and while thus engaged was 
killed by a thug in 1945. His tragic 


LEROY P. THOMAS 


death was a great shock to the com- 
munity. At the funeral exercises 
Commissioner John R. Young and 
Superintendent of Police Edward 
J. Kelly highly praised him as a 
man of the highest civic virtue and 
deserving the plaudits of his fel- 
low citizens. 

Mrs. Weston is survived by two 
brothers—Leroy P. Thomas who 
figured in the establishment of a 
town about twenty miles from Chi- 
eago; and Percival Thomas who is 
a commercial artist in New York 
City. The deceased is survived 
also by two sisters—Mabel Thomas, 
a teacher in the Willard School in 
Chicago; and Dr. Marguerite 
Thomas Williams, a doctor of phi- 
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losophy of the Catholic University 


. of America, now serving as profes- 


sor of geography and geology at 
Miner Teachers College in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Surviving also is an 
aunt, Minnie Henry Berry. 

Here the story ends, but the life 
of this woman remains with us as 
an inspiration to unselfish endeav- 
or in behalf of the people and the 
nation. Among those whom she has 
left to carry on several have al- 
ready demonstrated their worth to 
their day and generation. From 
this brilliant record of valuable 
service others will be moved to en- 
deavor likewise and thus endear 
themselves to their fellowmen who 
will have reason to revere their 
memory. Some of these days the 
special service which she rendered 
her despised people will not be 
necessary. In the not too distant 
future will come the rule of broth- 
erhood, but in reflecting upon the 
workers who have participated in 
bringing to pass such an era of 
equality and justice we shall re- 
member Alice Victoria Weston as 
one of the makers of that new era. 
Thus she will have some of that 
immortality predicted by Horace, 
the Roman poet, who saw himself 
perpetuated in the schoolmaster by 
the wayside with a book in hand 
teaching the youth the right way. 
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WILLIAM HENRY GIBSON 


\ X JILLIAM Henry Gibson, 
Sr., was born of free par- 
ents, Philip and Amelia 

Gibson, in Baltimore, Maryland in 
1829. He was educated in the se- 
lect schools of those days and re- 
ceived private instruction from the 
Reverend Benjamin Kurtz, D.D., 
a Lutheran divine, and from the 
Right Reverend D. A. Payne, D.D., 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Payne instructed 
the youth in English and Latin 
grammar. The young man was 
studying music at the same time 
under the best teachers of the city, 
among whom was James Anderson, 
violinist. Gibson belonged to sev- 
eral musical organizations in Bal- 
timore including the well known 
choir of the Sharp Street Church. 

Gibson went to Louisville with 
the Reverend James Harper in 
1847 to teach school among free 
Negroes. Robert Lane joined Gib- 
son in this undertaking. In Janu- 
ary, 1848, the former opened such 
a school in the basement of the 
Colored Methodist Church, then 
located at Fourth and Green 
Streets where the Paul Jones 
Building was being erected. A 
strip of land had been purchased 
there by the Colored Methodists in 
1845 at a chancery court sale. It 
was later sold to the Masonic Tem- 
ple Association upon the site of 
which was erected a theater. 

Although the school was con- 
ducted for free Negroes, some lib- 
eral masters issued passes to their 
slaves that they might also attend. 
Kentucky was one of the slave 
states which did not legally pro- 
hibit the teaching ef Negroes. 
Amid the restrictions that sur- 
rounded colored people during the 
‘forties and ’fifties, however, there 
was a great longing for light, and 
the little private schools among the 
free, though conducted only on 
sufferance, and often by stealth, 
caused an unrest that pervaded 
many communities. 

Gibson was called to Lexington 
and Frankfort in 1859. Through 


By Lucretia M. Grsson 


the solicitation of friends he ven- 
tured to open a branch school. In 
Lexington he taught the common 
branches, while at Frankfort he 
conducted a elass in music. The 
Louisville school was left in charge 
of Mrs. Gibson, who taught dress- 
making and needle work, and 
George A. Schaefer, who many 
years afterward became a trusted 
employee of the postal service. 
However, the political excitement 
of those days was so great that they 
were forced to abandon their ef- 
forts when the Civil War broke out. 

Gibson then went to Indianapolis 
and taught there a school partly 
supported by Friends for the freed 
children of Negro soldiers. In May, 
1863, however, he was commis- 
sioned to recruit soldiers for the 
Massachusetts’ 55th Colored Regi- 
ment. He was to find volunteers 
in Louisville, Charleston, Albany, 
and Jeffersonville, Indiana; but 
the military authorities of Kentuce- 
ky objected, arrested him and or- 
dered him to leave the state. Gib- 
son then returned to Indiana. 

In 1865, Gibson was employed 
by the Honorable Judge Brewer to 
teach school at Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association ; 
but he returned to Louisville in 
1866 and reorganized his school un- 
der the supervision of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed mail agent of the Knox- 
ville branch of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, being the first 
colored mail agent to serve in the 
South under General Grant’s ad- 
ministration. He held this position 
for eight months under very trying 
circumstances. On the first and 
second trips he caused much excite- 
ment. People at every station gath- 
ered by hundreds and climbed 
upon the cars to get a view of the 
‘*black animal’’ who dared to in- 
vade their territory in that capac- 
ity. 

At the end of the route, a mob 
assembled to hang him. They fol- 
lowed him and awaited his entrance 


to the Post Office, but they were 
foiled in their attempt. He was 
annoyed with letters, giving him so 
many days to leave the road. After 
eight months, he was transferred 
to the Lexington route and on the 
second day out, was attacked by 
three of the Klu Klux Klan at a 
lonely station called North Ben- 
son. One of the assailants jumped 
aboard the mail coach and endeav- 
ored to throw him out, beating and 
bruising him severely, while the 
other two waited on the platform 
with drawn revolvers to shoot as he 
fell. His life, however, was saved, 
though the car was riddled with 
bullets. 

The incident was reported to the 
authorities at Washington, where- 
upon United States Soldiers were 
dispatched to accompany him while 
performing his duties. Feeling ran 
high against the soldiers for pro- 
tecting a Negro. Gibson became 
convinced, however, that under the 
circumstances, someone would 
eventually be killed; and, believ- 
ing that the sacrifice was greater 
than the occasion called for, he re- 
signed. 

Later Gibson resumed his teach- 
ing and continued at his post until 
1874 when he accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant cashier in the 
Freedmen’s Saving Bank, which 
had been established in 1865 with 
a mixed board of directors and 
white officers. In 1874 he was ap- 
pointed the first colored United 
States gauger, and he held the posi- 
tion until the Republicans were de- 
feated. 

He found time also for social 
efforts among his people. He was 
an early Grand Master of the local 
Masons and served five terms as 
Grand Master of the United Broth- 
ers of Friendship. He served for 
eight years as Secretary of the con- 
solidated lodges of the Grand Unit- 
ed Order of Odd Fellows. Being a 
prominent Republican, he was 
elected a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention at Phila- 

(Continued on page 215) 
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SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


<4 ELL begins,’’ said one sol- 

dier to me, ‘‘after you 

leave camp in the South 
to travel.’’ He was telling me how 
difficult it was for him to get trans- 
portation back to camp after one of 
his week-end passes. ‘‘The buses,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘will always load up 
with whites first, and you are lucky 
if you can get any transportation 
at all.’’ The bus drivers would also 
tell the soldiers ‘‘ ‘This bus is not 
going to your camp.’ But after 
getting loaded with white soldiers, 
it would proceed immediately to 
that camp. This sort of thing was 
devastating to morale. I saved 
myself from such wounds by not 
leaving the camp, but that can 
hardly be called a solution of the 
problem—problems are not solved 
by avoiding them.’’ 

There was also ‘‘hell’’ in many 
of these Southern camps as I shall 
prove. A discharged soldier, How- 
ard Daniels of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, declared that he had been 
mauled by a white lieutenant at 
Camp Gordon, Georgia, whose only 
punishment was a transfer, which 
eannot be strictly called punish- 
ment when thousands of men were 
being transferred to various sec- 
tions of the country every day. At 
that camp as well as Camp Robin- 
son, the facilities for colored men 
in khaki were all but non-existent. 
They were plagued further by an 
unfair curfew.' 

Another vicious spot was Elgin 
Field, Florida, where colored troops 
were not only tried by ‘‘Southern 
hospitality,’’ but by bigoted civil- 
ian bosses as well. Recreational 
facilities were far from equal.” 

There was always tension, and 
the atmosphere was charged with 
electricity, which needed only a 
small spark to set off a mighty ex- 
plosion. One such example was 


*Professor of History, Livingstone 
College, Salisbury, N. C. 

1Philadelphia Afro-American, Septem- 
ber 4th, 1943. 

2Philadelphia Afro-American, October 
2nd, 1943, 


By Evsert L. Harris* 




















GOING TO WAR 


Savannah, Georgia’s Camp Stew- tion that caused several deaths and 
art, where rumor set off the igni- injuries. This affray lasted for 


BRINGING UP THE BIG GUNS 
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ON THE WAY TO MAKE THE SUPREME SACRIFICE 


three hours and consumed five 
thousand rounds of ammunition. 
Rumor had it that a colored sol- 
dier’s wife had been beaten to 
death by Hinesville Police, which 
was an equivocation, but sounded 
highly truthful to the soldiers, who 
had good reason to believe it.* 

In Alexandria, Louisiana, Janu- 
ary, 1943, a fanatical policeman 
shot up a street full of colored sol- 
diers sauntering about peacefully. 
He injured thirty. Private Charles 
Reid was shot in the back by police- 
men in Beaumont, Texas. Private 
Willis Jullis lost his life to another 
policeman from El Texas. 
Private Raymond Carr, Military 
Policeman, lost his life to civilian 
policemen in Alexandria, [ouis- 
iana. In Gadsden, Alabama, Pri- 
vate Raymond MeMurray was slain 
by policemen. A deputy sheriff did 
likewise with Private Raif G. Wil- 
liams in Little Rock, Arkansas. In 
the same city, civilian policemen 
murdered Sgt. Thomas P. Foster. 
In Pine Bluff, Private Lawrence 
was shot down by policemen.* 

A bus driver killed Private Hen- 
ry Williams in Mobile, Alabama, 


Paso, 


8Tbid., July 3rd, 1943. 
4Ibid 


and another killed Robert Specley 
in Durham, North Carolina.® 
Lieutenant Norma Greene, a 
nurse, was brutally beaten by two 
policemen in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 
These men must not be forgotten, 


5The Philadelphia Afro-American, July 
3rd, 1943. 
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for they, too, stood on the battle 
line. 

I have talked to no small number 
of colored troops who had had their 
training, or at one time were sta- 
tioned in the South. Most of this 
contact was made after our arrival 
overseas, for a number of quarter- 
master and engineer companies 
were stationed on our base for pe- 
riods of varying length. Sometimes 
a quartermaster driver would be 
rolling through on convoy duty, 
and would stop at our camp for a 
bite to eat and perchance a night’s 
lodging. I never failed to ask them 
for a few snatches of their Army 
experiences, especially on the great 
question of racial toleration. Let 
no one think colored troops were 
not immensely interested in the 
subject. After duty hours, if it 
can be said that duty hours ever 
hac an end, I spent long evenings 
with these men, gathering data on 
their Southern experiences. The 
following paragraphs are really a 
synthesis of my contacts and their 
experiences. 

Mississippi has a_ particularly 
odious reputation as far as colored 
troops are concerned. At one time 
a captured Nipponese midget sub- 
marine was on exhibition at Gulf- 


SOME OF THE FEW IN THE TRENCHES 
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port. A group of about six colored 
soldiers then on pass tried to see it. 
They were allowed to look at the 
outside, but when they tried to 
enter the fireworks began. One of 
the whites told them, ‘‘You can’t 
go in there.’?’ When they wanted 
to know the reason, they were told, 
‘‘We just don’t allow Niggers to 
do that down here.’’ Verbal retorts 
turned into fisticuffs, and the 
troops were beaten up. 

At Biloxi a white policeman came 
upon a drunken colored soldier, 
and was about to arrest him when 
some colored M.P.’s arrived. These 
M.P.’s were carrying forty-five’s 
which was rather rare for colored 
M.P.’s at anytime. They told the 
policeman that they would take the 
man under their control. The 
policeman called a white officer 
who ordered the M.P.’s to remove 
their arms. The minute they got 
them off, the policeman proceeded 
to trounce the soldier. 

At Pulach, La., colored soldiers 
had to be off the streets by eleven 
o’eclock, and they had better not 
be caught on them after that time 
because they would be beaten up 
by M.P.’s. 

In December, 1941, the 57th 
Ordnance Company arrived in Mil- 
ford, Florida, after having been on 
convoy duty as far as Louisiana. 
They had had trouble all along the 
way with bigoted Southerners, and 
fist fights between the troops and 
civilians were commonplace. They 
arrived in town about three o’clock 
in the morning and set up their 
camp. Shortly thereafter they re- 
ceived word that some of their men 
were being held up at a bridge not 
far away by some white soldiers 
who were threatening to throw 
them over it. Fifteen soldiers de- 
cided to go down and get them. 
They arrived at the spot and a 
battle ensued. Both sides used 
bricks, rocks and knives. The ord- 
nance company’s commander sulked 
in his tent. The company’s execu- 
tive officer ordered the rest of the 
company to go down and ‘‘help my 
boys out.’’ The fray was finally 
brought to an end. A major and 
two lieutenants came up after the 
battle and claimed, as usual, that 
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BUILDING ROADS 


the colored troops had started the 
trouble. The executive officer, how- 
ever, defended his men. It was 
decided very adroitly to let the 
whole matter drop. 


Camp CLAIBORNE, LOUISIANA 


I had heard much of the camps 
in the South, but one in particular 
stood out like a giraffe’s neck in a 
zoo—Camp Claiborne, Louisiana. 
Later, I was actually able to talk 
to troops who had been stationed 
there, and met some whose homes 
were in Louisiana. 

The 364th Engineer Regiment 


had been stationed at West Clai- 
borne, about one half-mile from the 
white troops, in a wooded area. 
Transportation was poor and the 
men had to walk five miles to a 
bus line. The white troops were 
stationed near a bus station; they 
had fifteen buses allotted to them ; 
the colored troops had one. Buses 
would be lined up at the bus sta- 
tion, but colored troops were not 
allowed to catch a bus there: they 
had to go to Service Club Number 
Two, five miles away. 

Recreation was poor. Once the 
company had a regimental basket 


FORCED LABOR 
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ball team; but since transportation 
was furnished only once, this soon 
ceased to exist. The men had to 
content themselves with horseshoe 
pitching and a little baseball. 

At the Pacific station one morn- 
ing at four twenty-five, a colored 
soldier entered the lunch room and 
asked for a cup of coffee. He was 
not served, and when he asked why 
he could not be served, an old white 
man said, ‘‘Go to hell, you’re lucky 
to be here.’’ More words ensued. 
Six more white men came into the 
room. They strong-armed the sol- 
dier, carried /him out to the curb, 
and shot him twice. The white 
M.P.’s quietly. stood by and com- 
placently observed this ‘‘democ- 
ratic’? panorama and their con- 
tribution to the affair was to call 
an ambulance which carried the 
bleeding soldier away. 
later he died. 

Once a sergeant received a note 
in his laundry saying, ‘‘If you are 
a white soldier, drop me a line,’’ 
She also gave her address. 

Upon receiving colored officers 
in the regiment, it was reported 
that Colonel Whitaker, who was 
then in command, gave definite or- 
ders that white officers were to as- 
sociate with them as little as pos- 
sible. 

At two o’clock on a brisk May 
morning, 1943, the regiment was 
alerted to move to Arkansas by 
truck convoy. The purpose was 
flood fighting. They arrived at some 
uncivilized spot called Peach Or- 
chard Bluff. 

The men immediately started to 
their arduous labors. For one 
month they lived in the extremely 
uncomfortable pup tents before 
moving into larger tents. There 
were no beds; a few made beds of 
straw gathered from the fields; 
others improvised a bed with poles 
and burlap bags. ' 

Sanitation was poor. When it 
rained, the water dropped in from 
the sieve-like roofs. 

Passes were issued to the very 
appropriately named Cotton Plant, 
Arkansas, where the curfew hour 
was at midnight. The town’s sheriff 
would come by all colored places 


A few days . 


and order them closed at eleven 
o’clock. All Negro soldiers were 
‘*to get off the damn streets.’’ Some 
of the men told him that they were 
on authorized absence until twelve 
o’clock. And he replied, ‘‘Get off 
the streets, you damn Niggers.’’ He 
tried to draw his gun, but he was 
never able to fire because one of the 
boys hit him back of the neck, and 
another seized his gun and shot 
him. They were court-martialed. 


LOUISIANA Riots 


In November, 1940, when some 
of the first colored troops began to 
arrive at Camp Livingstone, a col- 
ored soldier went into a liquor store 
on Lee Street, Alexandria. The 
startled bartender declared, ‘‘We 
don’t serve Niggers in this part.’’ 
A group of whites who were stand- 
ing by seized him, carried him out 
into the street, and dumped him 
into the gutter. He was not there 
a moment before he blew a whistle. 
A group of colored soldiers came 
running up. The soldier explained 
the situation to them, and they at- 
tacked the place, which was given 
a thorough dose of Nihilism by the 
time the police arrived. The police 
came up with drawn guns, but they 
fired no shots which is astounding- 
ly strange. Equally as strange is 
the fact that they permitted the 
soldiers to go their way, after quiet- 
ing them in a decent manner. But, 
ah! there is a rub! The very next 
day the civilian colored population 
paid for it. A group of rabid 
whites came to Lee Street, and in 
the not very polite, but certainly 
to the point, words of the soldier 
from Alexandria who gave me this 
story, ‘‘They beat black heads, cut 
black heads, and kicked black 
bodies. ’’6 


While they were in Louisiana, 
some of the members of the 2034th 
Quartermaster Trucking Company 
became involved in a riot in New 
Orleans in February, 1943, when 
some of the soldiers were standing 
in front of a U.S.O. club. A 
group of whites came by in a taxi 
and yelled, ‘‘Look, there’s some 
Nigger soldiers.’’ Some of the boys 
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bellowed back at them. One half 
hour later white M.P.’s came up. 
One stated, ‘‘ What are you soldiers 
doing bunched up here?’’ One sol- 
dier replied, ‘‘We are soldiers of 
the U. S. Army and we are not 
bothering anyone. We should be 
able to stand here.’’ The M.P. 
struck the soldier, and was struck 
in return. The civilians started 
coming out of their shops, and they 
took part in beating and mauling 
the soldiers. Twelve soldiers were 
badly beaten, and three were placed 
in jail. A major came up and said 
to one of the soldiers, ‘‘When your 
C.O. arrives tell him we have three 
of his Niggers in jail.’’ 

Captain J. Ashton Belmont, 
Philadelphia, the commanding of- 
ficer, did arrive and things were 
explained to him. The major re- 
turned and the captain told him 
that if his men were not out in 
fifteen minutes, Washington would 
hear about it. ‘‘I have been dealing 
with these men for some time,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and they are a group that 
does not stand for any nonsense 
from me or anybody else.’’ The 


6Still rankling in the breast of this 
soldier was the Blackman case which he 
told me about. The Blackman family 
were well-to-do Negro° farmers. They 
owned an area of rich fertile soil not far 
from Alexandria. The whites became 
jealous of this prosperous family and 
conspired to get rid of them. Some whites 
from Piney woods began by destroying 
the family’s watermelon patch. This was 
the first straw in the wind. Two of the 
Blackman boys loaded their rifles with 
black mustard seed and laid in wait for 
them to make a return trip, and they 
were not disappointed. They came back 
the next night, and one of the Blackman 
boys shot out the eye of one of these 
‘“gentlemen.’’ The whites, examples of 
Hitler’s Gestapo, resolved to destroy the 
family completely. They burned their 
home. The mother, father, and two sis- 
ters were able to flee to safety; but the 
two boys were not so fortunate. They 
were captured and carried to jail in 
Alexandria. But the mob spirit was ata 
feverish pitch, and the boys had to be 
moved to Shreveport. Between Alexan- 
dria and Colfax, a mob seized them and 
they were lynched. All of this happened 
in July, 1929, when my friend was only 
a young lad, but his elders had told him 
this story and he had never forgotten it. 
He was bitter in his denunciation of the 
treatment of colored people in Louisiana. 
He hated the idea that he had been sent 
overseas to fight for that elusive thing 
ealled democracy. 


(Continued on page 215) 
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TIME TO REMEMBER 


ECEMBER, 1944 .. . Ne- 
LD gro soldiers numbering 

about 1,200 were by order 
led into the last and lowest hole of 
a troop transport which had never 
before been occupied by troops in 
crossing. In this section of the 
ship were housed the pumps that 
operated around the clock to re- 
move seawater that seeped in from 
the power of the waves. Ofttimes 
these did not prevent the water 
from accumulating and flowing on- 
to the floor rising high enough to 
soak the backs of the soldiers that 
occupied the lowest canvas bunks 
which after several days at sea 
rested on the floor. We were given 
two toilets with one commode and 
one shower in each. These after a 
short time at sea become stopped 
up and the waste slopped over and 
ran on the floor, spoiling shoes, 
duffle bags, and clothes. An odor 
so foul hung in the atmosphere 
that it caused men to vomit. 

We were not allowed to go on 
deck or even outside these quarters 
except to eat in the dining hall 
after the white soldiers had fin- 
ished. Our officers, living many 
decks above in all the old luxuri- 
ous splendor of a former Grace 
Liner that used to ply between 
New York and South America, sel- 
dom came down during the thirteen 
days at sea to inspect the condition 
of the Negro troops under their 
eommand. 

White troops on board living sev- 
eral floors up were permitted to go 
out on deck; were provided with 
more showers; were provided game 
rooms, radio programs and had ae- 
cess to the ship’s library. No frat- 
ernization was permitted between 
white and coloured troops, though 
many white soldiers and members 
of the crew resented this extreme 
pattern of segregation and came 
down in the hole and talked and 
socialized, some even berated us 
for having accepted these living 


*The writer of this article is a veteran 
of the Second World War. 


By Grorce W. BROADFIELD* 


conditions. Several of the white 
soldiers in open defiance of their 
orders in regard to us smuggled 
some of the Negroes to upper decks 
so that they might take showers and 
get the sun. 

For nine days this condition pre- 
vailed, men lying in water smelling 
like a swamp, forced to listen to the 
throbbing of the mighty engine un- 
til it felt as though their ears would 
burst. Men cursed and swore, fret- 
ted and raved among themselves 
until late at night, exhausted .. . 
hungry .. . they fell asleep. 

The tenth day out from England, 
which we had been told was our 
port of debarkation, conditions in 
the ships’ hole became so unbear- 
able that several of us refused to 
return to our quarters after sup- 
per and remained on deck near the 
entrance to the hole. However, 
the white officer ordered us to go 
below. We _ refused. He _ then 
threatened to use force; and, step- 
ping a few paces back said, ‘‘Get 
in that God-damned hole before I 
throw you in.’’ We refused. Hear- 
ing the commotion, other soldiers 
that had been standing at the foot 
of the stairs came surging forward 
and joined those of us in staying 
on deck. Realizing the seriousness 
of the situation, the deck officer 
permitted the soldiers to remain on 
deck; but, running true to jim- 
crow pattern, he immediately cor- 
doned off a small area with a rope 
beyond which Negro troops must 
not go. This state of mal-content 
increased each day with the Ne- 
groes demanding more and more, 
and forcing the officers each day 
to make the rope on the railing 
longer and longer until the ship 
docked in England. These small 
fought-for concessions in no way 
quelled the inner tensions or 
stopped the hatred. However, the 
excitement caused by the sight of 
England on the horizon and the ex- 
pectation of putting one’s foot on 
land again momentarily diverted 
attention from the existing condi- 
tions. 


On arrival in England tensions 
caused by War Department bias 
and the uncompromising attitudes 
of the officers and troops who had 
carried their traditional attitudes 
began almost immediately to flare 
into the open. Just behind the 
zone of combat the color-line, deep 
laid frustration, uneasy fears, and 
latent suspicions all bobbed to the 
surface. Group antagonism, sup- 
pressed and somewhat sublimated 
by fear of a ‘‘greater enemy”’ 
seemed to come on with renewed 
fury. Our horizon now widened 
through travel and education con- 
stituted a threat to the caste sys- 
tem. We would not stay in our 
‘*places’’ and because we would 
not a wave of racial conflict began 
to sweep the theatre. We were mo- 
lested in the streets. The people 
were told that we had tails, were 
diseased, barred from towns, shot 
at at night, seldom promoted, never 
understood, never believed, always 
convicted. News of injustices in 
the South, lynching terror, circu- 
lated freely among the troops and 
thus served to reinforce their re- 
actions. 

This pattern of Jim-crow, no 
matter how mobile the Units, went 
with them from place to place. 
One cold December night when the 
world seemed to have been sub- 
merged by snow and ice we were 
maintaining a defensive position 
in Holland. All the beatings, kill- 
ings, hatreds, fears caused by fail- 
ure to be permitted to participate 
in the democratic processes flared 
into the open. A Negro soldier was 
killed . . . shot in the back at close 
range by a white Southern war- 
rant officer. ‘‘I had ordered him 
to halt,’’ he said when questioned. 
The soldier on pass had visited a 
family in the area about 7:30 in 
the evening. At about 9 p.m. an- 
other member of the Unit that had 
been on pass screamed in head- 
quarters that Sgt. ‘‘K’’ had been 
shot and was in a private residence 
five blocks down the street. Fol- 

(Continued on page 214) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Do Not Forget Our 
Rich Heritage 


In teaching children, nothing is 
more important than to help them 
to appreciate their background. 
This warning cannot be repeated 
too often in these columns. The 
child growing up with the attitude 
that his beginnings were undesir- 
able and that he must break com- 
pletely with his past to achieve suc- 
eess will never accomplish any 
thing worth while. It is a rather 
difficult task to have to start life 
over after reaching adolescence. 
Education must begin at the moth- 
er’s knee, in her teaching, in the 
atmosphere of her home. It mat- 
ters not how illiterate she may be, 
the good mother holds up before 
her children a noble example and 
insists on principles which are 
eternal because they are divine. 
The teachers of Negroes are always 
suecessful when they base their 
moral instruction on the ideals of 
the homes of these poor and de- 
spised people. 

The so-called inter-cultural and 
inter-group educators who have re- 
cently come upon the scene gener- 
ally ignore this rich heritage of the 
Negro. They say that the Negro is 
not a race in the sense that others 
are and that he has no culture but 
what he has taken over from Cau- 
easians. The Negro, therefore, is 
not brought into the picture of 
inter-cultural education. However, 
he is permitted to stand on the 
side line in the inter-group educa- 
tional undertaking. Very little ef- 
fort is made to bring into the pic- 
ture what the Negro element has 
actually developed in America. 

It is a mistake to think of the 
Negro as a carbon copy of the white 
man. It was all but impossible for 
the Negro imported into America 
to retain all he inherited from Af- 
rica. He was forced into a mold 
which necessitated a radical change. 
Yet his music and folklore show the 
survival of African culture. 

The circumstances of the Negro 
in slavery and in the ghetto, more- 


over, molded him into something 
different from the white man who 
was otherwise circumstanced. In 
the first place, the poverty of the 
Negro required the labor of the en- 
tire family. The Negro commu- 
nity composed of such struggling 
workers developed the habit of un- 
usual generosity, for one had to 
help the other in order that all 
might survive. They built their 
eabins by community log-raising 
because the individual head of the 
family was rarely able to finance 
construction as did the wealthy. 
Negroes planted and _ harvested 
crops by the same method of co- 
operation at night and on holidays 
after having done the arduous task 
allotted by their masters and em- 
ployers. They often descended all 
but to the level of starvation, but 
the one more fortunate than the 
average was always willing to 
share food, shelter and clothing 
with those at their extremity. 

One of the greatest assets which 
the Negro has today is the courage 
to fight against odds. With the 
possible exception of the Jew, who 
has suffered because of his religion 
rather than because of his race, no 
race in history has withstood the 
impact of mob, riots and massacres 
as has the Negro. He has perse- 
vered in the faith that a better day 
will dawn. Other races under such 
pressure have cracked into pieces 
and disappeared from the univer- 

(Continued on page 215) 


Book of the Month 


The Negro Newspaper, by Vishnu 
V. Oak (Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio) is an interesting vol- 
ume. Although it is neither a defini- 
tive history nor an objective analysis 
of the Negro press, it is a worthwhile 
volume deserving reading and exten- 
sive circulation. The author is not an 
editor himself, but he has been long 
engaged in publicity. He has had the 
opportunity to observe much in the 
Negro newspapers to approve and 
much to disapprove. 

He mentions the merits of the Negro 
press as its championing of the cause 
of the Negro, crystalizing the opinion 
of the race, developing leadership, pro- 
moting concerted action, and serving 
as an educational agency. The main 





faults of the Negro press he lists as 


indulging in’ sensationalism, ‘“en- 
lightened _ self-interest,” ‘“‘Quisling- 
ism,” and the suppression of ideas 
contrary to its own. A _ considerable 
portion of the book is devoted to such 
functions of the Negro newspaper as 
building a _ circulation, subscription 
rates, plants, mechanical features, and 
labor. The author takes up also news 
coverage, general make-up, newsgath- 
ering agencies, and advertising. The 
book closes with a rather brief and 
inadequate history of the Negro press. 
Some of the author’s adverse criti- 
cism seems at times to stem mainly 
from a difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the policies which Negro 
newspapers have esp d. He 
to believe also that in order to fill 
their coffers some of these weeklies 
have advocated measures prejudicial 
to the interests of the Negro race 
which they profess to be serving. These 
points should have-been elaborated 
and supported with ample facts to 
warrant such sweeping conclusions. 
Probably the author might have reme- 





died this defect had he been able to 


secure the aid which he sought for the 
required research projected for a thor- 
ough study of the Negro press. 





Questions on the 
May Issue 


Show how segregation has become 
the foundation on which the so- 
cial system of the United States 
is based. Can it be justified? 
Does segregation solve a problem 
or make one? Give reasons for 
your answer. __ 

What thought with respect to the 
present day trend in politics do 
you get in reading “On Freedom’s 
Southern Line?” 

How do you account for the fact 
that the poor whites who had no 
slaves fought nevertheless to de- 
fend slavery which kept many 
poor whites poverty-stricken? 
Why do Jamaicans immigrate in- 
to this country to serve as labor- 
ers? What effect has this move- 
ment on labor conditions among 
native laborers of the United 
States? 

Into what other parts of the world 
have Jamaicans gone to serve at 
common labor? 

What immigrants do we receive 
from another nearby country for 
similar service and what bearing 
has their coming on the indus- 
trial situation in the United 
States? 

What do we mean in saying that 
a citizen belonged to the “old 
school?” Give some examples. 
In what cities of the country are 
there shrines maintained to do 
honor to Frederick Douglass? 
Have you visited any of them? 
Mention five traits of the char- 
acter of Frederick Douglass which 
made him a great man. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY LESSON IN 
HISTORY. GRADE 3B 


By Virani H. Best, Instructor 
Randall Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
SusJect: History. 
Unit: The Nation Divides and Reunites. 


GeneraL Aim: To understand why the nation was divided by the Civil War, and how it was rebuilt after that conflict. 


Speciric Aim: To find out what happened to the Negro following his emancipation. 





IT. 


Outlines of Subject Matter 





Preparation for Freedom. 
A. First Pian of Reconstruction. 
1, States restored to Union. 
2- Confederate debt repudiated. 
3. Schools established for Negroes. 
. Effect of Plan on South. 
1. Majority unwilling and unable to establish 
schools. 
2. Generals Lee and Hampton urge cooperation. 


}. Freedmen’s Bureau. 
1. Purpose. 
a. Feed the poor. 
b. Find employment. 
e. Supply schools. 
d. Give court protection. 
2. Effect on the South. 
a. Caused dissatisfaction. 
b. Caused violence. 
. Missionary Education. 
1. Started before war. 
2. Lockwood at Hampton and others. 


E. Schools established by Freedmen’s Aid Societies. 





1. Shaw, Fisk, Morgan, Miner, Morehouse, How- | 


ard. 
2. Outstanding people who helped. 


a. Myrtilla Miner in the Dist. of Col. 


b. Armstrong at Hampton. 
ce. Ware at Atlanta, ete. 


. Result of Education. 

1. Reduced illiteracy. 

2. Produced Negro educators. 
a. W. 8. Scarborough. 
b. Major R. R. Wright. 
e. Lucy Laney. 
d. Daniel A. Payne. 
e. Booker T. Washington. 

. Enabled Negroes to establish better churches. 


Rebuilding the South. 
A. Vagrancy Laws. 

1. To maintain labor supply. 

2. To force the Negro to work for low wages. 
B. Congressional Plan. 

1. Gave the Negro civil rights. 

2. Established military rule in the South. 


C. Guarantee of Civil Rights. 
1. 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments. 
2. Negroes in office. 
a. State offices. 
b. Congress. 
ce. Ffeienev of office holders. 
3. Ku Klux Klan. 





Procedure-Materials 





I. Motivation: This lesson is the outgrowth of questions 


asked by members of the class which may be summed 
up as tollows: “What happened to the Negro after 
he was set free?” “Did Frederick Douglass live during 
that period ?” 


. Class Activities. 


A. Class of 36 divided into 4 groups, each group hav- 
a chairman. 
B. Assign one important topic to each group. 


C. Have the chairman assign study questions to each 
member of her group. 


D. Instruct the group to compile answers to questions 
into one report, paragraph form, to be presented 
to the entire class. 

E. Have the chairman give reports to class. 


. Materials. 


. Text, Casner and Gabriel. 
Democracy, pp. 347-356. 

. C. G. Woodson. Negro Makers of History, pp. 
254-286. 

. B. Brawley. A Short History of the American 

Negro, pp. 66-68. 

. Cromwell. The Negro in American History, pp. 
139-154. 

. Dictionaries. 

. Study Sheets. 

. Pictures. 


The Story of American 


IV. Study questions. 


A. Groups 1-4. 
B. Sheet attached. 


V. Expected Outcomes. 


A. A knowledge of the problems which the Negro 
faced during the period of reconstruction, and 
how some of them were solved. 


B. An appreciation for the contributions of many 
individuals and agencies to the education and 
well-being of the newly emancipated Negro. 

C. A knowledge of the outstanding facts in the life of 
Frederick Douglass, and an appreciation for 
some of his contributions to his race and coun- 


try. 


D. Improved study habits and increased ability to 
work in groups. 


VI. Summary. 
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ILL. 


LV. 


D. Withdrawal of Troops. 
1. Negroes kept away from the polls. 
2. Negroes kept out of office. 


Read justments. 


A. Return of Southern Ruling Class to power. 
1. Lynchings increased. 
2. Earning a living a problem. 
a. Low wages. 
b. Rent system. 
B. Migrations. 
1. North. 
2. Colonization. 
3. Opposing views of R. T. Greener and Frederick 
Douglass. 
Special Group Report. 
Frederick Douglass. 
A. Birth and early life. 
B. Education. 
C. Freedom. 
D. Work as an orator, liberator and statesman. 
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. The Freedmen’s Bureau and Missionaries were 
most helpful in preparing Negroes for freedom. 


. The Congressional Plan for Reconstruction gave 
the Negro civil rights but left the whites of the 
South bitter. 

. Many hardships caused Negroes to leave the South 
in large numbers, but migrations failed to solve 
their problems. 

. Frederick Douglass was an outstanding champion 
for the rights of the Negro, a great orator, and 
an able statesman. 


VII. Assignment. 


Be prepared to see a sound film, “The Negro Sol- 
dier” to be followed by a brief quiz covering 
facts you will be told to look for in the picture. 





STUDY QUESTIONS 


Group 1 


1. What was Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction? 
2. List four things that the Negro had to learn to do after 


his emancipation. 


3. What was Wade Hampton’s attitude toward the freed 


slaves? 


. When and for what purpose was the Freedmen’s Bu- 


reau established? 


. What three groups helped to establish schools for Ne- 


groes? 


5. When were the following schools founded: Hampton, 


Shaw, Fisk, Morgan, Morehouse, Howard? 


. Diseuss the contributions made by the following peo- 


ple: Lucy Laney, Daniel A. Payne, Major R. R. 
Wright, Booker T. Washington. 


. How were Negro schools influenced by the church? 
9. Give two ways in which education helped the Negro. 


Group 2 


. What were the vagrancy laws? Why were they passed ? 


Do you think they were fair? Why or why not? 


2.. What was the Congressional plan of reconstruction? 


What rights were given the Negro by the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments? 

Why did Congress send soldiers into the South? 

List the names of five Negroes who held offices during 
this period and tell what position each held. 


i. Give the names of at least five Negroes who served in 


Congress. 


. Did these Negroes make good officials? Explain your 


answer. 


. What was the Ku Klux Klan? Why was it organized? 


How did it operate? 


9. Why did President Hayes agree to withdraw the troops 


from the South? How did this affect the Negroes? 





SQ2Xr QM F spo 


So Nope e 


Group 3 


Why did lynchings increase after the old ruling class 
came back into power in the South? 

Why was it difficult for Negroes to earn a living? 

What wages did the average Negro worker earn? Why 
were they paid so little? , 

Explain the share-crop system. Why was it in the long 
run about the same as slavery? 

How did the Negro try to escape these difficulties? 

Why were the planters alarmed over the large numbers 
of Negroes leaving the South? 

How did the planters finally check this migration? 

How did the Negroes, who did go North, fare? 

What attitudes did Richard Greener and Frederick 
Douglass have on the question of migration? 


Group 4 


When and where was Frederick Douglass born? 

Who were his parents? 

How did he acquire an education? 

How did he gain his freedom? 

How did he get the name of Douglass? 

How did he become an orator? 

What work did he engage in when he returned from 
England? 

What positions of importance did he hold? 

Show that Douglass was a great orator and a benefit 
to his people and his country. 
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THE PRESENT VOTING STATUS OF NEGROES 


N any meeting of the Associa- 

tion for the Study of Negro 

Life and History which might 
have been held fifteen or twenty 
years ago, the voting status of Ne- 
groes in the South as a subject for 
discussion would have been inap- 
propriate. It would have been out 
of place because at that time the 
Negro in this region was well-nigh 
completely disfranchised. He was 
restrained by the poll tax, by dis- 
criminatory registration practices, 
and by the white primary. In addi- 
tion, and worse still, he was im- 
peded by his own state of mind 
wherein he held that voting is the 
‘‘white folks’ business.’’ One or 
more of these factors still serve to 
hold back the vast majority of the 
group, but in the last few years a 
progressive change has taken place. 
Fifteen years ago less than 50,000 
were qualified to vote; today there 
are 500,000 qualified and the num- 
ber is growing. 

The states embraced in this pa- 
per are twelve in number. They are 
the ten comprising the Solid South 
and the border states of Tennessee 
and Oklahoma. Those of the Solid 
South are the very states which 
around the year 1900 disfranchised 
the mass of Negroes, all but de- 
stroyed the Republican party with- 
in their borders, and enthroned the 
Democratic party under a one par- 
ty system of government. By these 
sweeping measures voting and par- 
ticipation in polities became the 
privilege of white citizens only. 

The several barriers erected for- 
ty odd years ago to prevent Ne- 
groes from voting have at last be- 
gun to fall. At one time eleven 
southern states required the pay- 
ment of a poll tax in order to vote; 
today this number has been re- 


*This address was delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History in 
Oklahoma City on October 25, 1947. Dr. 
Luther P. Jackson is professor of history 
at Virginia State College. , 


IN THE SOUTH 


By Lutuer P. Jackson* 


duced to seven. North Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
states with a heavy Negro popula- 
tion, have each abolished it. South 
Carolina and Arkansas retain it; 
but in each instance the amount is 
only one dollar, it is payable only 
one or two months before the elec- 
tion, and it.is non-cumulative. 
Moreover, the tax in South Caro- 
lina is payable by males only. Texas 
and Tennessee exact a larger sum 
of money than South Carolina and 
Arkansas, but the tax here is like- 
wise non-cumulative. Oklahoma 
has never had a poll tax. Only 
three of the states remain, then, 
where this celebrated instrument 
constitutes a distinct barrier to vot- 
ing either by the amount of the 
money to be paid, by the time and 
method of payment, or by its cumu- 
lative features. These three are 
Virginia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. 

In recent years the poll tax re- 
quirement has been tempered in 
still another way. In each of the 
seven poll tax states the veterans 
of World War II have been ex- 
empted from payment either tem- 
porarily or permanently; in some, 
the veterans of World War I, as 
well as World War IT, are exempt- 
ed. By this letting down of the 
bars it has been made possible for 
several hundred thousand ex-sol- 
diers to qualify to vote without 
paying any sum of money what- 
ever. 

In all probability the abolition 
of the poll tax by North Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina were not measures to widen 
the suffrage by permitting all citi- 
zens to vote. Rather it was an ef- 
fort to extend the franchise to non- 
poll tax paying whites only. At 
that time the white primary was 
engrafted on these states, and, with 
the addition of severe registration 
requirements and procedures, it 
was thought that Negroes could 


still be prevented from voting. But 
in due time something greatly un- 
expected happened. The event un- 
foreseen by them was the abolition 
of the white primary by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1944. Still 
another development was the soft- 
ening of the racial attitudes of 
numbers of registration officials 
over the region toward Negroes 
qualifying. As a result of these 
changes these four states were con- 
fronted with a potential Negro vot- 
ing strength of serious proportions 
all over night. 

In the judgment of this writer 
the poll tax deserves all the attack 
which civie organizations are now 
giving it, for its abolition by Con- 
gress or by the states themselves; 
but as an instrument to prevent 
Negroes from voting, it has been 
less a deterrent than the registra- 
tion procedures of nearly all of 
the states. At any rate, the Ne- 
groes in certain sections of the 
South have recently declared to 
their suffrage leaders that they 
would much rather pay a poll tax 
than endure the pangs of registra- 
tion. 

Ten of the twelve states under 
consideration require the prospec- 
tive voter to register before his ap- 
pearance at the polls on election 
day. As all well-informed citizens 
know, the registration laws on pa- 
per bear the stamp of racial equal- 
ity ; but in the act of administering 
them race distinctions were intend- 
ed, and all registration officials for 
a long time acted accordingly. In 
general the requirements to regis- 
ter include the ability to read the 
state or federal constitution, in 
some instances to explain the con- 
stitution, and to own a certain 
amount of property. But regard- 
less of how intelligent a Negro ap- 
plicant for registration may have 
been the practice was to disqualify 
him. For a long time practically 
all members of boards of registrars 
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throughout the states under con- 
sideration generally looked askance 
at any Negro who approached them. 
And because of the cold reception 
given by these officials, they simply 
stayed away. 

The laws governing registration 
remain on the statute books of each 
of the states in question, yet Ne- 
groes are registering under them 
now in appreciable numbers. The 
fact is that a change has come, as 
indicated, not in the modification 
of the laws, but in the minds of the 
registrars, and apparently with the 
approval of all parties concerned. 
This change of mind without 
changing the laws can well be il- 
lustrated by the State of Virginia. 
Thirty years ago nearly all the five 
hundred or more of these officials 
in the Old Dominion made it a 
practice to turn down nearly all 
Negroes ; today, a refusal by a reg- 
istrar constitutes the exception 
rather than the rule. In each of 
the twenty-four cities, and in about 
85 of the 100 counties, no opposi- 
tion is incurred whatever. As it is 
in Virginia, so it is in the greater 
portion of North Carolina, and to 
an increasing degree in most of 
the southern states. In Georgia in 
1946 the Negroes registered in 
droves; in Florida and in Arkan- 
sas in 1947 they are doing like- 
wise. Somehow the applicants are 
managing to satisfy the registrars, 
all the laws to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The number who 
have registered in certain cities of 
the South in the last two years is 
several times greater than the num- 
ber who were registered in 1940. 
On the whole, in the cities of the 
South, there is no vigorous opposi- 
tion offered at the present time by 
registration officials. Indeed in 
many places, rural as well as ur- 
ban, Negroes have been received 
with the utmost courtesy. 

In years gone by a Negro citizen 
might pay the poll tax of his state 
and he might be able to register, 
but to vote in the only elections 
which counted, he could not. For 
years the white primary completely 
blocked Negroes. It was the one 
sure line of defense through which 


black voters were supposed never 
to break. It was lily white, and 
it was a monopoly of the Demo- 
eratic party designed to exclude all 
blacks who were supposedly all Re- 
publicans. 

The whites of the South counted 
upon the white primary to save 
them, but they were doomed to 
disappointment. There was one 
powerful civil rights organization 
with which they apparently did not 
reckon. This was the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. I judge this audi- 
ence knows the rest of the story. 
Briefly told, it is that four white 
primary Supreme Court cases were 
initiated by Negroes of Texas be- 
ginning with ‘‘ Nixon vs. Herndon’’ 
in 1927 and ending with ‘‘Smith 
vs. Allwright’’ in 1944. Reversing 
itself and declaring that a politi- 
eal party is an integral part of the 
state governmental machinery, the 
Court in this instance shook the 
South to its very depths by en- 
abling Negroes to participate in 
this all important type of election. 
For the political welfare of the 
race this decision was one of the 
most far reaching in all American 
history. It meant that the Demo- 
eratic party could no longer re- 
main a white man’s party but the 
party of all the people. 

In the meantime the Negroes of 
the North, under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, had lost all of their 
old sentiment for the Republican 
party and voted in large numbers 
for Democratic candidates for of- 
fice. Those in the South, having no 
other party to vote for in the local, 
state, and Congressional elections, 
likewise forgot their former attach- 
ment to the Republican party and 
voted freely with the Democrats. 
Thus in this one phase of American 
life the Negro finally became inte- 
grated with the whites. In the 
words of Gordon B. Hancock, he 
was no longer compelled to live 
South and vote North, but to live 
South and vote South. Following 
the Smith vs. Allwright decision 
in April, 1944, the politicians of 
the deep South proceeded immedi- 


. ately to scheme against it. In spite 
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of the court decision, in most of 
the states of the lower South, Ne- 
groes were kept out of the primary 
elections of 1944 on the ground 
that the action applied only to 
Texas, and in South Carolina on 
the ground that in law no white 
primary existed, because a special 
session of the legislature had been 
called and had deleted from its 
code of laws every clause pertain- 
ing to primaries. 

Then came the year 1945 and 
with it the effort of vote-minded 
Negro citizens to strike back. They 
did it by instituting suits against 
registrars and judges of elections 
in four or five states. In succes- 
sion there came the Primus King 
and Wallace Van Jackson cases of 
Georgia, the Arthur H. Madison 
and William P. Mitchell cases of 
Alabama, the Davis and Cromwell 
and Dallas Graham eases of Flor- 
ida, and the Edward Hall case of 
Louisiana. Retaining chiefly the 
attorneys of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and basing their con- 
tention to register and vote on the 
decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Smith vs. Allwright decision, 
each of the plaintiffs of 1945 eith- 
er won his case or advanced the 
voting status of members of his 
race. Observing the handwriting 
on the wall, the Democratic party 
politicians of the states of Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana bowed to the inevitable 
and passed resolutions permitting 
Negroes to vote in volume in the 
primaries of 1946 for the first time 
since the days of Reconstruction. 


The Smith vs. Allwright case had 
no bearing on the states of the up- 
per South because in this decision 
the Negroes had already been vot- 
ing in the white primary for ten 
or fifteen years. South Carolina, 
stubborn to the last minute, re- 
pealed all references in its statutes 
to primaries, as noted above, and as 
a result it is the only state in the 
South today in which the white 
primary issue is at the moment not 
fully decided. Judge Waring, in 
the recent federal court decision, 
declared the act of the South Caro- 
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lina legislature invalid but the de- 
fendants have since appealed to the 
federal circuit court at Baltimore, 
Maryland.* 

Matching South Carolina in an 
effort still to restrict Negroes from 
voting, in spite of the court deci- 
sion, have been the states of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. The former 
seeks to apply the brakes at the 
registration offices and the latter at 
the polls on election day. Amend- 
ing its constitution in 1946 so as 
to require applicants to understand 
and explain the constitution as well 
as to be able to read it, Alabama 
is now ‘making its last stand for 
the suppression of voting by Ne- 
groes. At the moment another 
court battle is looming. The fight 
this time is being led by the Ala- 
bama State Conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Associ- 
ated with them are certain Negro 
civie bodies and a group of liberal 
minded whites. Mississippi seeks to 
check the black voter by requiring 
that he take an oath swearing that 
he opposes the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission bill, the anti- 
lynching bill, the anti-poll tax bill, 
and above all others, that he cher- 
ishes the customs and the time- 
honored traditions of the old 
South. 


These movements 


reactionary 
certainly prove that all the whites 
of the South do not relish the re- 
cent gains of the Negro, nor does 
the speaker mean to leave any dif- 


ferent impression. As a matter of 
fact there are large sections of the 
region in which he is still intimi- 
dated and occasionally has phvsi- 
cal violence heaped upon him. Most 
of the decline in racial barriers to 
voting in the South has occurred 
in the cities; in the rural districts 
the lines are still holding though 
not as solidly as in the early days. 
Some examples of a lag in voting 
by Negroes are in order at this 
point. 

In Mississippi it is reported by a 


*Since this address was delivered in 
October, 1947, the defendants lost in the 
Federal Cireuit Court and likewise lost 
in the petition to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


prominent suffrage leader that in 
one-half of the ninety-two counties 
not a single Negro has been able 
to register in recent years. This, 
he says, is not because of a com- 
plete lack of interest, but because 
of fear and intimidation. Alabama, 
the neighboring state, is hardly bet- 
ter. In Clarke County, Alabama, 
the number who have registered is 
six; in Greene, five; in Sumter, 
two; and in Monroe, none. 

It is to be noted here that the 
number of registered voters in the 
rural area has been kept down also 
by the delays and the trickery of 
registration officials. In Nelson 
County, South Carolina, for exam- 
ple, a group of forty-eight Negroes 
a few years ago appeared at the 
court house one day to register. 
Naturally not many of them made 
the grade that day because the reg- 
istrar in charge required each of 
the forty-eight, one at a time, to 
read the entire South Carolina con- 
stitution of several hundred pages. 

The delay tactic is still practiced 
in some cities, particularly those of 
Alabama. In Birmingham and 
Mobile the policy seems to be one 
of holding the number of regis- 
trants down to three out of every 
ten who apply. Strange to say and 
contrary to the implications of the 
teachings of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, one of the toughest spots in 
Alabama and in the entire South 
for a Negro to get registered is in 
the town of Tuskegee, all the ad- 
vancement of Negroes in education 
in the Tuskegee area to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

In any effort to reach definite 
conclusions on the voting status of 
Negroes in the South it is well to 
remember that most of the poll tax 
paying and registering to date has 
been attempted in volume only 
since 1940. In that particular year 
the prospective voter in the process 
of meeting the many requirements 
was faced with all sorts of difficul- 
ties. But in succeeding years the 
task has become lighter by degrees. 
As reported by Perey Green of 
Jackson, Mississippi, in the first 
year of registering in this state 
blacks met violence from the 
whites, but now the opposition has 
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dropped violence in favor of subtle 
methods, more gentle in character. 
As it is in Mississippi so it is every- 
where. It is safe to say, then, that 
in the vital matter of stepping up 
Negroes to a state of first class 
citizenship as measured by voting, 
southern officials have at first op- 
posed and then they have gradu- 
ally let down the bars. Thus the 
solid South has reached a stage 
now where it is at least cracking. 

It is cracking to the point where 
Negroes in a few places are allowed 
to function beyond the mere area 
of voting. Here and there they 
are being integrated in the Demo- 
eratic party organization by serv- 
ing as precinct and ward chair- 
men. In Virginia they have ad- 
vanced to the higher level of serv- 
ing as delegates to the Democratic 
state convention. In some states 
public sentiment has even advanced 
to the point where Negroes are al- 
lowed to run for office. In Okla- 
homa, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina especially, the act of a Negro 
running for a seat in the city coun- 
cil or in the state legislature is no 
longer regarded as anything un- 
usual. In these states and Ten- 
nessee they have been running for 
office for the past ten years or 
more. Thus far only one Negro in 
the entire South, among the states 
under consideration, has made the 
grade for an office of high stand- 
ing. This man is the Reverend 
Kenneth Williams of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, who is now 
serving very acceptably as a mem- 
ber of the board of aldermen of 
this city. In Virginia a strong bid 
was made for membership in the 
General Assembly this past sum- 
mer, but the very able candidate 
for the office, Attorney Oliver W. 
Hill, failed by only 190 votes. 

A summary of the voting status 
of the Negro in the South leads to 
other observations. One of these 
is that thus far he possesses only 
token voting strength rather than 
effective voting strength. But here 
again there are exceptions to this 
general statement. In four or five 
cities of Florida and especially 
Savannah, Georgia, the number of 


(Continued on page 214) 
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THE OHIO DEMOCRATS AND THE 
“AFRICANIZATION” ISSUE IN 1862 


states which the Democrats 

were able to carry against Lin- 
coln’s administration... The Demo- 
erats had a profusion of issues to 
capitalize on during the campaign 
throughout the states, but in the 
ease of Ohio they concentrated 
their efforts almost entirely on the 
‘‘ Africanization’’ issue.” 

Ohio had been an anti-slavery 
state since 1787, but most of its 
citizens, except those in the West- 
ern Reserve, opposed extending to 
the Negro either social equality or 
political rights. Among the farm- 
ers and laborers throughout the 
state there was also considerable 
fear of the Negro as a potential 
economic competitor. In 1862 Ohio 
was the only northern state adja- 
cent to slave territory which had 
no laws restricting Negro immigra- 
tion. Many Ohioans feared that 
with emancipation a large number 
of the ex-slaves would move into 
the state simply because it was the 
only place to which they could 


[’ 1862 Ohio was one of seven 


1New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin. In 1860 all of these states had 
favored Lincoln except New Jersey, 
which gave him only four of her seven 
electoral votes. 

2 Africanization’’ may be defined 
simply as a fear among northerners that 
the emancipation of ‘the Negroes would 
lead to their movement northward in 
such large numbers that they would be- 
come the social, economic, and political 
equals of the white man. 

3In the framing of the Constitution 
of 1851, for example, only the Reserve 
counties had supported motions to grant 
the Negro the franchise and to admit 
him to white schools. See: Frank U. 
Quillin. The Color Line in Ohio, (Ann 
Arbor, 1913) 75. 

‘Democrat William Allen supported 
Lincoln’s administration until 1862 when 
he became convinced that the adminis- 
tration had become too pro-Negro. He 
then took the stump to defeat the Union- 
ists. His speeches were filled with refer- 
ence to the deplorable conditions which 
would exist in the state if 800,000 Ne- 
groes were permitted to enter. See: 
Reginald McGrane. William Allen. (Co- 
lumbus, 1925) 153-154, 157-159. See also 
his speech reported in the Circleville 
Union, October 17, 1862. 


By Wiru1aAmM F. Zornow 


come. It was estimated by some 
that as many as 800,000 Negroes 
would move to Ohio if freed.* If 
such vast numbers of Negroes came, 
there was no doubt in the minds of 
the Ohio voters that all their fears 
of ‘‘ Africanization’’ would be real- 
ized. 

Throughout the campaign the 
Democrats sought to prove that the 
Unionists believed in emancipation, 
Negro suffrage, equality, and the 
intermingling of the races. They 
argued that if the Unionists were 
permitted to continue in office their 
policies would unquestionably lead 
to the ‘‘Africanization’’ of Ohio. 
They argued that only by the re- 
pudiation of the Unionists at the 
polls could Ohio be saved for the 
white man. 

On September 22, 1862 Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued. It was the climax of the 
Democratic campaign, for as a 
Unionist editor later observed, 
‘‘The voters saw in it the fulfilling 
of what the Democrats had said. 
Hence, some concluded that Ne- 
groes were going to be freed, would 
overrun the North, hold all the of- 
fices, and become the wives and 
husbands of their children.’ In 
their desire to save Ohio and re- 
pudiate the administration, the 
voters elected fourteen of the nine- 
teen Democratic candidates for 
Congress and all their candidates 
for state offices.® 


5Guernsey Times (Cambridge) Octo- 
ber 27, 1862. See also: Eugene H. Rose- 
boom. The Civil War Era, 1850-1873. 
Carl Wittke, ed., History of the State of 
Ohio. IV (Columbus, 1944) 401. 

6The Democratic state ticket consisted 
of: William Armstrong for Secretary of 
State, Rufus P. Ranney for Supreme 
Court Judge, Lyman Critchfield for At- 
torney General, Charles Cathcart for 
School Commissioner, and James Gamble 
for membership on the Board of Public 
Works. The Tribune Almanac, 1863. 55, 
182-184. In 1860 the Republicans had 
earried the state by 20,000 votes over the 
combined totals of their opponents. See: 
Ohio State Journal (Columbus) Novem- 
ber 27, 1860. 


As a prelude to the campaign 
Ohio Representative Samuel §S. 
Cox spoke in Congress about eman- 
cipation and its results. He point- 
ed out that, if the government per- 
sisted in carrying out emancipa- 
tion, ‘‘Ohio would soon be deluged 
by a mass of lazy, ignorant, and 
vicious Negroes who would dispos- 
sess all white labor.’ 

The same theme was apparent in 
the platform adopted by the Dem- 
ocratic State Convention at Colum- 
bus in July. They lamented ‘‘that 
of late powerful and persistent ef- 
forts have and are yet being made, 
to convert the war into a mere 
crusade against slavery.’’> Their 
refusal to support such a program 
was unequivocal.® They said they 
could not support emancipation be- 
cause it would be unfair to labor 
and to the veterans to permit their 
livelihood to be jeopardized by 
Negroes.?° The platform concluded 
with a plank censuring the Gen- 
eral Assembly for not having pre- 
vented Negro immigration. The 
local conventions also adopted plat- 
forms which expressed similar sen- 
timents. They consistently cast the 


7Samuel S. Cox. Emancipation and its 
Results—Is Ohio to be Africanized? 
(Washington, 1862) 6. This very inter- 
esting document was a reproduction of a 
speech which Cox delivered in Congress 
on June 6, 1862. It was circulated in 
large quantities all over Ohio during the 
campaign as Democratic propaganda. 

8The Crisis (Columbus) July 9, 1862. 

®9The platform declared: ‘‘ We are op- 
posed to the contemplated sweeping and 
indiscriminate acts of confiscation and 
emancipation by Congressional legisla- 
tion or executive proclamation.’’ The 
Crisis. July 9, 1862. 

10¢¢ Emancipation would throw upon 
the border free states, especially Ohio, 
an immense number of Negroes to com- 
pete with and underwork white laborers, 
and constitute in various ways, an al- 
most, or quite, unbearable nuisance, if 
suffered to remain among us and we 
would deem it most unjust to our gallant 
soldiers to see them compelled to free 
the Negroes of the South and thereby 
fill Ohio with a degraded population to 
compete with these same soldiers upon 
their return to the peaceable avocations 
of life.’’ The Crisis, July 9, 1862. 
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Democratic Party in the role of 
the champion of labor against the 
Negro. 

The sole Democratic strategy was 
‘“‘to give the Nigger a complete 
airing.’’ From July to October the 
members of the ‘‘Negrophobia 
Democratic Martyrdom Ticket were 
unable to open their mouths with- 
out demogoguing about Sambo.’’” 

The Democrats lost no time in 
appealing to the workers to join 
them in the fight against permit- 
ting the administration to flood 
Ohio with Negroes. The Dayton 
Weekly Empire, for example, 
urged laborers to rise above par- 
tisan attachment and reject the ad- 
ministration. ‘‘It is a question of 
future bread for themselves and 
their families, and their degrada- 
tion to the level of the Negro... 
also an important question for mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and farm- 
ers, ’*13 

To prove the danger of Negro 
competition, the Democrats claimed 
that Negroes were willing to work 
for ridiculously low wages. A typ- 
ical story, which appeared in Dem- 
ocratic journals all over the state, 
told that in Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Cambria Iron Company 
had employed Negroes at twenty- 
five cents a day. When the white 
laborers protested, they were told 
to quit if they did not like it.% It 
was alleged that farmers were also 
discharging their white workers in 
favor of Negro labor, which could 
readily be obtained for twenty-five 
cents per day. The Doylestown 
Democrat pointed out that it had 
long been the custom of farmers 
near Bensalem to hire Negro farm 
hands at excessively low wages dur- 
ing the summer and send them to 
workhouses to become public 
charges during the winter. The 
editor hinted that such practices 
might come into universal use 


11Cireleville Union September 4, 1862. 
The editor of the Union was the first to 
adopt this rather derisive appellative for 


the Democratic party. In the closing 
weeks of the campaign other papers and 
speakers adopted it as the standard name 
by which the Unionists referred to the 
Democratic Party. 

12O0etober 4, 1862. 

13The Crisis, July 16, 1862. 


throughout Ohio.™* Not only would 
laborers be dispossessed of their 
jobs, but they would be forced to 
bear the burden of supporting the 
Negroes during the slack seasons. 
More enterprising Democrat edi- 
tors were able to discover cases of 
Negroes who accepted employment 
at ten cents per day.4° The Demo- 
erats’ incessant claim that the la- 
borers ‘‘must submit to a similar 
reduction in their wages or see 
their livelihood pass from them to 
the hands of Negroes’’ was un- 
doubtedly a very decisive factor in 
the defeat of the administration in 
Ohio."® 

As further inducement for labor 
to vote Democratic and also to cap- 
ture the vote of other groups not 
affected by the fear of Negro com- 
petition, the Democrats raised the 
old threat of social equality. It 
was their contention that if the ad- 
ministration continued unchecked, 
the Negro would soon be the white 
man’s equal. Every county plat- 
form contained statements to that 
effect. A typical example may be 
taken from the platform of the 
Democratic county convention 
meeting at Canton, which read in 
part, ‘‘The recent acts of the abol- 
itionist majority in the present 
Congress show conclusively that 
the object of the present war is to 
... emancipate the Negro and make 
that population the equal of white 
eitizens.’"!7 In the wake of social 
equality would come political 
equality. This, the Democrats arg- 
ued, would hand over many states 
(perhaps even Ohio eventually) to 
Negro control. The voters were 
asked if they were prepared for 


147 bid., July 16, 1862. 

15Dayton Weekly Empire July 18, 
1862. Of nineteen Democratic papers ex- 
amined all earry identical stories of Ne- 
groes working for meager wages. In the 
ease of Negroes working for ten cents 
there seems to have been only one ex- 
ample, and oddly enough it was discov- 
ered at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, where 
the stories of Negroes working for twen- 
ty-five cents had originated. This single 
ease, however, was belabored both in the 
press and on the speakers platform all 
over the state. 

16Stark County Democrat (Canton) 
July 9, 1862. 

17] bid., June 25, 1862. 
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‘‘black senators, representatives, 
judges, governors, etc.?’’!® 

The Democrats also argued that 
if the Negro was permitted to come 
to Ohio in great numbers race riots 
would result and white women 
would be unsafe. The press carried 
innumerable stories of Negro as- 
saults on white women. Interest- 
ingly enough, all of their examples 
occurred outside of Ohio where it 
would be difficult for the Ohio vot- 
er to verify them. In July the 
Democrats were able to offer the 
voters tangible proof of what they 
had been saying about the danger 
of race riots in Ohio. A riot oe- 
eurred in Toledo when the grain 
produce carriers tried to hire Ne- 
gro labor at the current twenty- 
five cent per day rate. The white 
workers protested. A riot resulted 
in which three Negroes were killed 
and a white man named Fitzgerald 
was stabbed, although not fatally. 
The mob expressed its hatred for 
Negroes by storming the city slums 
and destroying several Negro 
dwellings there. The police finally 
dispersed the mob, arrested three 
of the leaders and fined them one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The 
Toledo Blade in reporting the dis- 
turbance had no apologies to make. 
but rather justified the action of 
the mob on the ground that, ‘‘many 
thousands of Negroes have been 
sent into Ohio and they are rapidly 
taking the place of the white man 
at reduced wages, and when the 
white man complains he is told to 
go somewhere else to work if he is 
not satisfied.’’° 

A similar riot occurred in Cin- 
einnati between white and Negro 
dock workers. Rumors of impend- 
ing disturbances frightened the 
Negroes in Dayton into carrying 
arms.” The whites also began pre- 
paring for trouble, but the Demo- 
eratie press, which was largely re- 
sponsible for the tension, urged 
them not to retaliate against the 
Negroes, but to strike at the admin- 
istration which permitted them to 


18] bid., October 1, 1862. 

19The Crisis July 23, 1862. 
20July 17, 1862. 

21Dayton Journal, August 1, 1862. 
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come into the state in the first 
place.”* 

The final argument which the 
Democrats used against the Negro 
was that his emancipation would 
merely place an additional burden 
on the tax payer. Furthermore, 
they argued, the Negro would have 
to be cared for, and that could only 
be done by diverting badly needed 
supplies from the army. They 
sought to portray the Union soldier 
overcome with misery while the 
freedman lived in indolent luxury 
at government expense. At the 
state convention Clement Vallan- 
digham had pointed this out when 
he said, ‘‘One hundred thousand a 
day are taken from the public 
treasury for the support of these 
fugitive slaves while the army of 
Shields (commanding Ohio troops) 

marched bare-footed, bare- 
headed, in their drawers, for many 
weary miles without so much as a 
cracker or a crust.’’3 

These arguments had a profound 
effect on the voters who were al- 
ready sensitive about the Negro 
question. The effectiveness of this 
anti-Negro campaign can be judged 
to some extent by the increasing 
hostility shown toward enlistment. 
As the Ohioans came to feel that it 
was merely a Negro war, fewer of 
them were willing to serve in the 
army. The feeling was especially 
noticeable in the central and south- 
ern counties. Detachments of 
troops were reported to be carry- 
ing such banners as ‘‘The Consti- 
tution as it is, the Union as it was, 
and Negroes where they are,’’ 
‘‘Niggers and Preachers exempt,”’ 
and ‘‘we are bound for Lincoln’s 
Nigger War.’’*4 

The Unionist campaign was list- 
less to the point of complete paral- 
vsis.2>. Nothing could be done to 


22Dayton 
1862. 

23The Crisis. July 16, 1862. 

*4Ashland Union, October 1, 1862. See 
also: H. Clyde Hubbart, The Older Mid- 
die West. (New York, 1936) 184-185. 

25Daily Cleveland Herald, September 
26, 1862. The editor complained about 
the listless campaign the Unionist were 
conducting and contrasted their activities 
with the Democrats who were conducting 
themselves ‘‘as if they really intend to 
win,’? 


Weekly Empire, August ¢, 


arouse enthusiasm. The Democrats 
were quite active in the area of 
central and southern Ohio where 
they constantly claimed, ‘‘The 
emancipation of the Negro will 
produce equality and amalgama- 
tion between the whites and 
blacks.’’ The Daily Cleveland Her- 
ald had to admit that this was a 
telling argument in that part of 
the state and called on the Reserve 
to save Ohio for Lincoln.”® 

The Unionists had no positive 
platform to offer the voters. The 
Democrats had seized the offensive 
by claiming that the continuation 
of the Unionists in office meant the 
‘* Africanization’’ of the state. The 
Emancipation Proclamation fur- 
ther weakened the Unionist posi- 
tion for on the surface it seemed to 
be a fulfillment of all the dire 
things the Democrats had pre- 
dicted.?? 

The Unionists denied emphati- 
cally that they ‘‘favored Negro 
suffrage, Negro immigration, or Ne- 
gro equality.’’** Their sole plat- 
form, they said, was the ‘‘uphold- 
ing of the government to crush re- 
bellion by every means possible.’’*® 
To the Democrats’ charge that they 
had failed to pass laws to protect 
Ohio from Negro immigration, they 
could only ask the Democrats the 
same question. ‘‘Why didn’t the 
Democrats keep Negroes out when 
they ran the state? They drew up 
the Constitution of 1851. Why 
didn’t they forbid the entrance of 
Negroes ?’’8° 

267Tbid., September 12, 1862. 

27H. S. Bundy, Union candidate from 
the eleventh district, wrote: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation has come just in the 
nick of time to save the country, per- 
haps, while from present appearances it 
will defeat me and every other Union 
eandidate for Congress along the border. 
... The Democrats of the district take a 
position against the Proclamation, in- 
cluding a majority of last years Union 
Democrats, and unless matters improve 
I will be defeated.’’ quoted in George 
H. Porter. Ohio Politics during the Civil 
War Period. Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law 
(New York) XL (1911), 105-106. See 
also editorial in Ohio Statesman, October 
14, 1862. 

28Circleville 
1862. 

29Daily Cleveland Herald, October 8, 
1862 


Union, September 12, 


807 bid., July 11, 1862. 
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They denied the charge that the 
Negro would overrun Ohio and dis- 
possess white labor. In an article 
entitled ‘‘Nigger-Nigger’’ a Union- 
ist editor wrote, ‘‘The Negro has 
feelings like everyone else. They 
will stay where they are, and go 
to work for their old masters for 
wages.’’8! The Unionists contended 
that emancipation would check 
rather than encourage Negro mi- 
gration to Ohio. In a campaign 
address General Sickles argued 
that northern labor had nothing to 
fear from the Negro because the 
increase in crop production in the 
South would eventually draw all 
the Negroes back there.*? Others 
argued that even if Negroes re- 
mained in Ohio the increased de- 
mand for labor could easily absorb 
them without danger of dispossess- 
ing any whites.** 

All the efforts of the Unionists 
to disprove the exaggerated claims 
of the Democrats proved ineffec- 
tive. The election was a near disas- 
ter for them. Many Unionist edi- 
tors sought to show that the defeat 
was due to the fact that most of 
the Union voters were in the army, 
while the Democrats had all re- 
mained behind.** Such explana- 
tions are inadequate. There were 
many factors present such as the 
military disasters, arbitrary ar- 
rests, the lack of organization 
among the Union party in the 
state, but a careful reading of the 
contemporary newspapers would 
seem to indicate that the Demo- 
erats were able to turn the tide be- 
cause of their effective use of the 
Negro issue. The voters seem to 


31Guernsey Times, September 11, 1862. 

32Daily Cleveland Herald, August 20, 
1862. During the campaign a letter from 
General Hunter was reproduced in nearly 
all the Unionist papers to prove to labor 
that it had nothing to fear from the 
Negro. This letter read in part, ‘‘My 
experience leads me to believe that the 
exact reverse of the received opinion on 
this subject would form the rule, and that 
nearly, if not quite all, the Negroes of 
the North would migrate south whenever 
they shall be at liberty to do so.’’ Ibid., 
August 12, 1862. 

33Qhio State Journal, August 26, 1862. 

34Cleveland Morning Leader, October 
16, 1862. For a fuller exposition of some 
of the other factors which led to the 
Unionist defeat in 1862 see: Eugene H. 
Roseboom, op. cit., 402-403, and George 
H. Porter, op. cit., 108-109. 
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have gone Democratic in an effort 
to avoid the ‘‘ Africanization’’ of a 
state, which seemed to them to be 
inextricably bound up with a 
Unionist victory at the polls. 


Voting Status of 
Negroes in the South 


(Continued from page 210) 





qualified voters is so great in pro- 
portion to the white voters that 
the Negroes easily hold the balance 
of power and the governing bodies 
of these cities are finding them- 
selves compelled to grant some of 
their demands. The employment of 
Negro policemen, the granting of 
swimming pools, recreation centers, 
and the building of modern new 
schools are direct outgrowths of 
the effective use of the ballot in 
certain cities of Florida, Georgia, 
and other states. Better perhaps 
than mere buildings is the change 
which has come over these places 
and others in the realm of the 
spirit. Courtesy in day-by-day af- 
fairs is on the increase and much 
of it ean be attributed to the use 
of the ballot. 

Another observation is that ra- 
cial attitudes on the subjects of the 
voter franchise are by no means 
the same throughout the region. In 
the states of Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and the greater 
portion of North Carolina, the fail- 
ure of Negroes to advance politi- 
eally can be blamed on nobody but 
themselves. The poll tax prevails 
in three of these states but it is 
not an instrument of racial dis- 
crimination. White and black are 
required to pay it just alike. Ex- 
cepting Oklahoma, the most ad- 
vanced region in the entire South 
is central North Carolina. Here 
the Negroes may engage in voting 
on the same plane as the members 
of the white electorate. 

They may participate freely, yet 
the vast majority are not availing 
themselves of their new-born op- 
portunities. On a number of oceca- 
sions the Negro candidates for of- 
fice might have won if members of 
their own race had shown suffi- 
cient interest. According to the 
report of a candidate in Raleigh, 


North Carolina, he received more 
votes from the white citizens of 
this city in the councilmanic elec- 
tion of 1947 than he did from Ne- 
gro citizens. 

A greater liberality prevails in 
the states of the upper South, but 
it is a fact to be admitted that 
three states of the lower South sur- 
pass them in the number of quali- 
fied voters in proportion to their 
percentage in the total population. 
Ranking above all others is Georgia 
with 100,000, Texas with 90,000, 
and Florida: with about 50,000. 

From about 1900 to 1930 in the 
upper South and from this year to 
1940 in the lower South, the Ne- 
groes of this section of the United 
States were politically dead. But 
now, thanks to the impact of two 
world wars for democracy, they 
have finally started on the way to 
first-class citizenship as expressed 
in the use of the ballot. 





Time to Remember 
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lowing our commanding officer, 
who had earned the name ‘‘nigger- 
lover’’ from his superiors, to the 
scene of the shooting, the news had 
spread throughout the area to both 
white and coloured troops. Upon 
arriving on the scene our entrance 
was barred by white military po- 
lice who had made no effort to aid 
the soldier. About a hundred en- 
raged Negroes who outnumbered 
the M.P.’s pushed violently into 
the room in which the soldier was 
lying bleeding to death, repeating 
over and over ‘‘T didn’t argue with 
him.’’ Kneeling down beside him 
a soldier asked him who had shot 
him. He pointed to the white offi- 
cer standing by the fire place shak- 
ing with panic. Wherefore the en- 
listed man walked over to the offi- 
cer pulled out his German pistol 
jammed it to the officer’s forehead 
and pulled the trigger. The gun 
did not fire. Injustice damned up 
in the troops by fear and terror 
burst forth in this room now filled 
with white officers, military police, 
and nearby troops. Numerical su- 
periority and a complete disap- 
pearance of imposed military dis- 
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cipline gave the Negroes a feeling 
of invineible power. Unfulfilled 
desires, grievances and wishes nor- 
mally held in check by Army codes 
disappeared in a new freedom. 
Soon Negroes and whites were 
locked in a death struggle. More 
and more troops arrived. Highly 
sensitized to one another, they easi- 
ly entered into the struggle. In 
the beginning the Negro majority 
carried on offensive action; but as 
in all cases of minority racial vio- 
lence when no alliances can be 
made because the white and the 
black had been completely sepa- 
rated, they were soon outnumbered 
by whites and the military police 
who put the Negroes on the de- 
fensive for their lives. No attempt 
by the military police was made to 
break up the riot; they were bru- 
tally beating and cursing the col- 
oured troops in retreat. 

Before being outnumbered we 
had seen our officers, a spokesman 
for power and a symbol of the 
eause of our suffering too fright- 
ened to move or to speak. Never 
would those officers again be able 
to enforce the old pattern of seg- 
regation on the troops. They had 
lost command. 

We were frustrated by the real- 
ization that both peaceful request 
and violence had brought us no 
nearer our desired goal of freedom. 
We had been too small in number. 
On the surface the only result of 
the riot was that Negroes were con- 
sidered a ‘‘problem’’ by higher 
headquarters and the Unit was 
broken up. We had learned that 
freedom could not be won alone, 
but that we must ally ourselves 
with others who believe in the 
eause for which we struggle. In 
view of the present crisis now is 
the time for all to remember that 
we remember they lost command. 





The Christians versus 
the Communists 


(Continued from page 216) 


shall perish by the sword. Na- 
tions of today, however, are fol- 
lowing the course of fools who 
learn only in the school of experi- 
ence. 
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Southern Hospitality 
(Continued from page 203) 


major replied, ‘‘You must realize 
that I am a major and you are a 
captain.’’ The captain told him 
that he did not give a ‘‘damn,’’ 
and that he did not want anyone to 
take advantage of his men. The 
major walked away. The captain 
turned to his men and said, ‘‘ This 
is the South for you boys.’’ His 
men were released. 

Probably the biggest riot took 
place in Alexandria in January, 
1942. The same soldier who gave 
me the story above was on his way 
home that fateful day. Now in 
khaki, he was going home on pass. 
Walking through Lee Street, he 
suddenly came upon a malestrom 
of battling humanity. This com- 
batant duty for colored troops 
started at Ninth and Lee Streets 
and raged for approximately thirty 
minutes between white M.P.’s and 
civilians on the one side and col- 
ored soldiers on the other. The 


M.P.’s were armed with sawed-off 


shot guns and tear gas; the troops 
had stones and sticks. Before the 
last shot had been fired, and the 
tear gas had fled, two soldiers were 
dead and several injured. 

I have only recorded a small seg- 
ment of the many indignities that 
were heaped on the shoulders of 
eolored soldiers stationed in the 
South. There is not the least doubt 
in my mind that many Southern 
camps ruined their morale and 
made them implacably hate whites 
more than ever. 

The subject is explosive and will 
remain so for years to come. The 
colored press spearheaded its at- 
tack on the many injustices to the 
Negro with continual attacks on 
the bad treatment of the colored 
soldier in Southern camps. It could 
not be expected to flare up, fold 
up and flop like a decapitated 
chicken when dealing with this sub- 
ject. Nor can it be accused of spin- 
ning ‘‘yarns.’’ Hardly a day 
passed in the South when some 
colored soldier was not insulted. 
In most eases they just swallowed 
their pride. The colored press, not 


given to tergiversations, ambigu- 
ities and circumlocutions, flattens 
the few whites who take time to 
read it with its brutal reporting. 
It may seem impatient. In the 
face of such conditions to insist on 
patience is rather foolish. 

The responsibility for the events 
mentioned above rests on the big- 
otry of Southerners, who were jeal- 
ous of seeing a Negro in uniform, 
the failure of the Army to provide 
justice for the Negro soldier, the 
irresponsibility of white Army offi- 
cers in command of colored units— 
the Belmonts were exceptions—and 
at the top of the heap stands Jim 
Crow. 

Today when there is talk of re- 
vising the draft, when we may em- 
bark on universal military train- 
ing, the Negro must battle unceas- 
ingly against the continuance of a 
Jim Crow army, for there is not 
the least doubt in my mind that 
the Army, if left to its own de- 
vices, will gladly continue to sac- 
rifice the Negro on the altar of 
white supremacy. 





William Henry Gibson 
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delphia in 1872 and he attended 
other years. 

Locally he devoted much time to 
the musical development of his 
people. He organized the choir of 
Quinn Chapel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and conducted it 
for thirty-five years with the as- 
sistance of his daughter, Mary Gib- 
son Lewis; his son William H. Gib- 
son, Jr., a pianist, at one time a 
teacher in the Louisville Public 
School system; and his daughter 
Lueretia M. Gibson, who has been 
a teacher in the system for a num- 
ber of years. All received their 
early musical instruction from their 
father. When the Publie Schools 
of Louisville were granted under 
the state law, this father was one 
of the first chosen to teach. After 
many struggles and hardships en- 
countered in advancing the rights 
of his people, he passed away in 
1906. 
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Do Not Forget Our 
Rich Heritage 


(Continued from page 205) 

sal drama. The achievements made 
by the Negro in spite of tremen- 
dous handicaps stamp him as a 
man of more courage than his op- 
pressors on whom he is constantly 
gaining. No people in the world 
are more sanguine than the perse- 
euted Negro in America. He per- 
sists in hoping for the better when 
apparently there is no ground for 
hope. The Negro brings sunshine 
to a situation when others grow 
sour and perish in madness. The 
Negro is a religious being. He sin- 
cerely prays for his enemies who 
are daily planning to handicap, de- 
feat, and destroy Him. One en- 
treaty in most prayers of the un- 
tutored Negro was, ‘‘Lord, bless 
this pale-faced nation.”’ 

The Negro is unlike most others 
in that love is a dominant trait in 
his character. He may become in- 
flamed and impassioned as any 
other being when provoked, but he 
easily forgets an injury and will 
befriend those who despitefully use 
him. The Negro has difficulty in 
retaining hatred except when un- 
wisely led by others importing 
strange doctrine and pitting one 
community against the other. 
When left to develop naturally a 
Negro community easily becomes a 
brotherhood. 

Children should be made proud 
of belonging to a race of such a 
rich heritage. Those engaged in 
intergroup education should draw 
upon this heritage in acquainting 
the other elements of the popula- 
tion with the Negro. No civilized 
person when thus informed can 
fail to love such a worthwhile ele- 
ment of our population. America 
cannot be America without the Ne- 
gro and his contribution to its 
culture. 


The United States 
of Europe 


(Continued from page 194) 





gaged, moreover, West Africa and 
East Africa, following the example 
of India and Indonesia, are seething. 
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THE CHRISTIANS VERSUS THE COMMUNISTS 


ECENTLY at their conference the Metho- 
dists decided that they will institute a cam- 
paign of education to enlighten the public 

on Communism and to show the Communists 
themselves the error of their ways. About the same 
time the Communists decided that they will launch 
a campaign to do the selfsame thing with respect 
to their opponents throughout the world. This 
means a battle between two different ideologies. 
The latter contend that they have been misunder- 
stood and the former project their new effort on 
the same grounds. 

The chief objection of the Christians to the new 
doctrine is that it undertakes to supplant the Chris- 
tian Church as an unnecessary organization exist- 
ing on the presumption of the ignorance of the peo- 
ple as to its insincerity and its hypocrisy. Many of 
the “Christians” themselves contend that the first 
duty of the “Christians” is to Christianize the 
“Christians.” Persons who practice the principles 


taught by Jesus of Nazareth are very rare in the 
world today and those adhering to such principles 


incur the displeasure of the “Christians,” and are 
fined, imprisoned and lynched by the “Christians.” 
Little wonder, then, that large segments of the pop- 
ulation of modern countries easily take to leaders 
offering a program of brotherhood. The “Chris- 
tians” are fighting fiercely to defeat any such move- 
ment as brotherhood. 


The Communists contend that they are nearer 
to the ideal of the founder of Christendom than 
the so-called “Christians.” According to the Acts 
of the Apostles, chapter iv, from the 32nd through 
the 37th verse, the Christian Church as launched 
after the Day of Pentecost was an ideal brother- 
hood. It is said: 


And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things common. 

And with great power gave the apostles witness of 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was 
upon them all. 

Neither was there any among them that lacked: for 
as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things that were sold. 

And laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and dis- 


tribution was made unto every man according as he had 
need. 

And Joses, who by the apostles was surnamed Barna- 
bas, (which is, being interpreted, the son of consolation) , 
a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus. 

Having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet. 

This shows how far institutions diverge from 
their original principles. Today the “Christian” 
Church is almost anything the people in charge 
may make it. The same may be said of nations. 
The United States is not a democracy, for the Gov- 
ernment of the country is so projected as to prevent 
the realization of democracy, and in financing the 
European economic imperialists the United States 
is crushing out the efforts toward democracy among 
the subjects of these empires in Asia, Africa, and 
America. The Soviet Union, moreover, can not 
be classified as a democracy, not even as a Com- 
munistic state. The best that can be said for it 
is that it constitutes a dictatorship which is a be- 
nevolent despotism by profession and a malevolent 
despotism, it is said, in advancing its ideas. You 
must accept Communism or pass the way of the 
blood purge, just as the Christians under Charle- 
magne shot their new religion into the Germans, 
or as the Inquisition in Spain maintained itself by 
the shedding of blood, or as the Greeks who to- 
day are trying to stamp out Communism by means 
of the blood purge. 

If, nations contending for world power would 
clean house they would find less to fight about and 
might reach some common ground for cooperation. 
They are all pursuing the wrong course. War 
never settles anything; but, on the contrary, un- 
settles everything. The First and Second World 
Wars are cases in evidence. In the long run all 
combatants lose more than they gain, and the na- 
tions had better follow the dictates of wisdom by 
sacrificing something in the interest of peace rather 
than run the risk of losing everything in the end. 
Germany thought that she gained much in her tri- 
umph over France in 1870 and she set out to reach 
greater heights in 1914, but where is Germany to- 
day? History shows the fulfilment of the Scrip- 


tures which warn that they that take up the sword 
(Continued from page 214) 








